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DEFINITIONS IN VALUE THEORY * 


LARGE part of the existing confusion in value theory arises 

from the failure to distinguish between two questions: (1) 
Are value judgments empirical? and (2) Are definitions of value 
concepts empirical ? 

If we lift an expression out of its context in an argument, it 
is often impossible to tell, either from the mere form of the words 
or from the meaning, whether the expression is a definition or has 
some other logical status. Such expressions as the following are 
frequently used with the force of definitions: ‘‘The good is pleas- 
ure,’’ and ‘‘It is right to promote the maximum of value for all 
eoncerned.’’ On the other hand, such expressions as ‘‘This coffee 
is good,’’ and ‘‘It is right to kill Hitler if you see him,’’ are obvi- 
ously judgments of value and not definitions, though they pre- 
suppose an understanding of the meanings of the terms ‘‘good’’ 
and ‘‘right.’’ 

We may call a judgment or proposition empirical when it is 
eonfirmable or disconfirmable, practically or theoretically, by evi- 
dence derived from observation. 

All valuations, or value judgments, presuppose that the value 
predicate asserted in the judgment has a definite meaning. The 
predicate’s meaning may be exhibited in the form of a definition. 
Now it is clear that, if our definitions are expressed in terms of 
verifiable or observable properties, we can confirm such valuations 
when we are given two things: (a) a definition of the value concept 
involved, and (b) empirical evidence to the effect that the object 
or situation in question satisfies the conditions imposed by the 
definition. 

Thus if we presuppose either of the following definitions: ‘‘ ‘xz 
is good’ means ‘z is pleasant’ ’’ or ‘‘ ‘ x is good’ means ‘x promotes 
self-realization,’ ’’ and if we discover by experience, or infer from 
experience, in the one case that ‘‘This coffee is pleasant,’’ or in 
the other case that ‘‘This coffee promotes self-realization,’’ it fol- 
lows that ‘‘This coffee is good.’’ The latter statement is an 
empirical statement, since it rests upon at least one empirical 


1 This paper was read, in a different form, at the meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association, Western Division, at the University of Chicago, 
May 11, 1946. 
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premise. But it is ultimately to be accepted only if the definition 
of good which it presupposes is acceptable. 

Aristotle’s statement that ‘‘The good for man is happiness’’ 

is often taken to be a definition. But if we examine his argument 
in the Nicomachean Ethics, we find that one possible interpretation 
of the statement is that it is derived from two other expressions: 
(a) ‘*The good for anything is that at which it aims,’’ and (6) 
‘*Man aims at happiness.’’ Aristotle himself is not explicit as to 
the logical status of these expressions. But, according to the 
view I am presenting, the genuine definition here is (a) ‘‘The 
good for anything is that at which it aims,’’ and the statement 
(b) ‘‘Man aims at happiness’’ is an empirical assertion, which-we 
should now assign to the psychology of motivation. Consequently 
the derived statement, ‘‘The good for man is happiness,’’ is itself 
an empirical assertion, though it-may serve as a secondary or de- 
rived definition. 
, 1am unable to find any intelligible or useful judgment of value 
that can not be analyzed in this way, and therefore that can not 
be treated as an empirical proposition. Even most rationalists, 
I believe, would admit that some empirical evidence is relevant 
to the truth or falsity of such judgments. When rationalists 
claim that value judgments are @ priori, they can usually be found, 
in practice, to be talking about definitions. It follows that the 
dispute over the applicability of empirical method to values can, 
in many cases, be reduced to the question of the logical status of 
the primary definitions presupposed by value judgments. 

We must distinguish here between theory of value, on the one 
' hand, and the applied science of valuation on the other. The ap- 
plied science of valuation is concerned entirely with making value 
judgments. So it looks as though this science were empirical, what- 
ever may be the case with value theory. 

Value theory is largely occupied, particularly in its present 
phase, with finding definitions. Now there are two chief per- 
plexities with regard to definitions of value concepts: (1) being 
| definitions, they are not, strictly speaking, verifiable or confirmable, 
and (2) they may have an imperative function, i.e., they may 
| operate normatively or regulatively. Do these two characteristics 
| suffice to distinguish value theory from other sciences, and to render 
it non-empirical ? 

I should like to suggest that these two characteristics are shared, 
at least to some degree, by the basic definitions of any admittedly 
empirical science, and consequently that the possession of these 


characteristics alone will not suffice to make value theory non- — 
empirical. 
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(1) The perception that the definitions of ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘right’’ 
are not confirmable by experience has caused many philosophers 
who are empiricists in other fields to adopt in value theory either 
a rationalistic position or a sceptical position. If empirical cri- 
teria do not apply to definitions, as they assume, we must either 
arrive at our definitions by intellectual intuition, or else hold that 
valuational definitions are wholly arbitrary and conventional. 

But those who take either of these extreme positions overlook 
one very important point. This is that definitions in value theory ~ 
do not differ from those of any admittedly empirical science in 
this respect. Logical analysis suggests that no definition in any | _ 
field is, strictly speaking, true or false, and none is decisively con-,/ @ 
firmable by empirical method.’ ay 

A definition expresses a primary decision that a symbol shall 
be used with a specified meaning. pas 

If a definition expressed an assertion rather than a decision, 
it would be true or false, hence confirmable or disconfirmable. 
Thus we could treat a definition as an assertion if either of the 
following were the case: that a definition was a mere statement 
about de facto usage of a symbol, or that the symbol possessed a 
definite meaning independently of usage, so that all a definition 
had to do would be to assert this meaning of a nan But neither 
of these views can be upheld. 

Some so-called definitions are mere formulations of de facto | 
usage. But, as the Socratic method amply showed, common usage 
is, so far as the purposes of science, philosophy, and criticism are 
concerned, ambiguous, imprecise, and lacking in comprehensiveness. 
Formulation of the meanings of everyday discourse at most gives 
us a starting point for the process of definition proper: in every- 
day usage each symbol has not one established meaning, but a 
family of meanings, and each meaning has a penumbra. Definition 
involves selecting one of these meanings, clarifying the penumbra, 
and, often, finding a new symbol for the sharpened meaning. The | 
definition coincides with common usage only after some authori- 
tative body, such as a scientific society, has carved out a meaning 
for the symbol and imposed it upon the linguistic practice of the 
community. But the original establishment of the meaning sprang 
from the primary decision of the authoritative body itself; and 


even the established meaning is subject to subsequent decisions to 
revise it. 


al 


2 The best treatment of this topic with which I am acquainted is Virgil 


C. Aldrich’s ‘‘Renegade Instances,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. III (1936), 
pp. 506-514. 
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On the other hand, a symbol can not possess, apart from 
usage—the language-forging process of the individual or the com- 
munity—a sufficiently precise meaning to answer the purposes of 
definition. Such a view, often called the ‘‘Platonic,’’ was refuted 
by Plato himself in the Cratylus. Some sign-vehicles—e.g., onoma- 
topoeic sounds or certain symbols of map-making—seem ‘‘better 
fitted by their nature’’ to symbolize a given meaning, or set of 
meanings, rather than another. But this is at most a limiting con- 
dition; and the semiotic process itself refines and develops this 
natural fitness into the finished meaning. 

The view that a definition expresses a decision does not commit 
us to the notion that all definitions are purely ‘‘nominal’’ in the 
sense that they merely stipulate that one word shall be a substitute 
for a group of other words. The kind of definition I am talking 
about—the definition used by an empirical study—trefers through 
words to meanings, object, and properties; it is not a mere syntacti- 
eal convention. But its reference beyond language does not have 
the logical form of an assertion about the referent, and is therefore 
not true or false. What I am trying to do, then, is to find a con- 
ception of the ‘‘real’’ definition which will enable us to avoid 
the view that definitions are purely ‘‘nominal,’’ and at the same 
time will avoid the errors in the traditional treatments of ‘‘real’’ 
definitions which have given the nominalistic position its plausi- 
bility. 

When we examine the réle of definitions in any admittedly em- 
pirical science we find that although experience never directly con- 
firms or refutes definitions, it nevertheless indirectly controls their 
acceptance or rejection. The nominalist perceives correctly that a 
definition is not a statement but a decision ; his mistake lies in the 
assumption that this decision is a purely arbitrary act, a sheer fiat 
that is not controlled by experience. Experience exercises its con- 
trol over definitions in the following ways, which I shall summar- 
ize very sketchily : 


(a) The definitions adopted by an empirical science must refer 
to sets of properties and relations that are found to occur together 
in experience, and that are shared by groups of existing things or 
processes. In Platonic language, definitions must ‘‘carve reality 

at the joints,’’ i.e., must determine a class with members. This 


requirement does not exclude certain definitions that are stated in 
terms of ideal combinations of properties which are never com- 
pletely realized, but are only approximated in fact. 

(b) The properties on which a set of definitions is based must 
be such that we can make useful deductions from them, or rather 
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from propositions constructed upon them. Thus atomic number, 
or the number of electrons outside the nucleus of an atom, may be 
used as the fundamental property in a set of definitions of the 
chemical elements, because this property, taken in conjunction 
with the other basic rules of physical chemistry, enables us to 
predict the occurrence of still other properties, such as valence, 
which are of special concern to that science. Only through ex- 
perience—the developing investigations of the science—can we 
discover what the alternative sets of properties are that we may 
choose as fundamental. 

This criterion expresses what can be salvaged from the Aris- 
totelian requirement that a definition must state the ‘‘essence’’ 
of a natural kind, or ‘‘that which makes it what it is.’’ We are. 
especially concerned, as Aristotle saw, with the causative properties 
of a thing, those which will enable us to produce it, or, if its 
production is something that we can not control, those properties 
which will enable us to predict or explain its occurrence. But in 
many cases, and perhaps all, there is no single set of essential prop- 
erties, but some choice among alternative sets. 

(c) Though a definition is not confirmable, the properties re- 
ferred to by the defimiens must be such that we may use the defi- 
nition as a ‘‘formation rule’’ which will enable us to construct 
confirmable propositions. Thus if we define ‘‘x is good’’ as ‘‘z 
satisfies an interest,’’ we can get a confirmable proposition assert- 
ing goodness by substituting a specific meaning, such as ‘‘this 
apple,’’ for z. What is, strictly speaking, confirmable is not the 


* definition but the resulting proposition. 


(d) The complete set of definitions and postulates assumed by 
a science must ideally be such that it supplies ‘‘formation rules’’ 
adequate ta construct any proposition that is meaningful within 
that science, and such that it will enable us to predict all the rele- 
vant properties that come within the subject-matter of that science. 
In other words, the set of definitions must be sufficient to the 
subject-matter. ei 

(e) Where, as in ethics and value theory, the terms defined | 
include terms in common usage rather than neologisms specially 
devised, the definitions should stick as closely to common usage 
(which is an empirically discoverable matter) as considerations of | 
clarity, consistency, and adequacy permit. ont 

In these five ways, then, and perhaps in several others, experi- 
ence controls the acceptance, rejection, or modification of a set: 
of definitions. It is only in this sense that a set of definitions can 
be ‘‘empirical.’’ We should not be perturbed too greatly by. per-. 
ceiving that an arbitrary or conventional element in definitions re- 
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mains to the end. For it has been the usual course of events in 
the developed sciences that the further they go the more they 
discover that the alternative definitions either express limited 
aspects of the subject-matter that are capable of unification by a 
more embracing terminology, or else that the alternative definitions 
are mutually translatable, so that what is arbitrary is merely the 
choice of symbols, and of the logical priority of primitive idea to 
defined idea, rather than the discernment of fundamental cleavages 
in the nature and functioning of the things referred to. Conse- 
quently, the conventional element in definitions does not, in 
practice, militate against the postulates that the world is knowable 
by empirical method and that continued investigation will bring 
investigators ever closer to agreement. 

® These considerations suggest that both the proponents and the 
opponents of empirical method in value theory have expected more 
of empirical method in this field than it has shown itself capable of 
accomplishing elsewhere. The proponents of valuational empiri- 

“eism often continue implausibly to try to ‘“‘prove’’ or ‘‘disprove’’ 
expressions that really have the status of definitions. And the 
opponents are frequently people who, seeing that this attempt 
must fail, have recourse to ‘‘intuition’’ for the establishment of 
definitions; or else, rejecting this desperate remedy, they become 
seeptics. The most popular form of scepticism at the moment is 
the view that valuational definitions are wholly or primarily 
‘‘emotive’’ or ‘‘persuasive.’’ 

But there is no reason to hold that the definitions of value con- 
cepts should occupy a specially privileged logical position. If the 
' definitions of the admittedly empirical sciences, such as physics and 
| economics, are not ‘‘true’’ or ‘‘false,’’ and yet are controlled by 
experience, we should be content in value theory with equally 

“(modest and indirect empirical criteria. It is the demand for more 

validation than is attainable, or for kinds of validation that are 

. not attainable, which leads to the opposite extremes of dogmatism 
‘\. and scepticism. 

The application of these five criteria in value theory has been 
delayed by the assumption, common to value theorists of various 
schools, that there is only one generic value concept to be defined, 
or at most two, such as the ‘‘good’’ and the ‘‘right.’’ No other 
large field of human knowledge can get along with such a scanty 
equipment of basic terms, and the field of values is at least. as 
manifold, rich, and diverse as the subject-matter of physics or 
economics. Criteria (b) and (d) above can be applied only if 
we assume that value theory needs a whole set of definitions, 
systematically related to each other, but not necessarily subordi- 
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nated by the relation of genus to species. Many of the confusions \ 
in the field result from the failure to distinguish, not only instru- 
mental from intrinsic value and potential from actual value; but 
the various more specialized and intricate meanings that are 
required to discriminate different aspects of the value situation. 
If we adopt. the working hypothesis that value theory, like the ‘tag 
other empirical disciplines, needs an elaborate structure of such 
concepts, precisely defined, we may be able to overcome the ap- 
parently hopeless disagreements springing from the use of too 
few and too blunt conceptual instruments.® 

The failure of value theory to make progress toward the measure 
of agreement achieved by other empirical studies may be partly 
due, also, to its youth—though its subject-matter includes several 
very old studies—and hence to the fact that the various schools of 
valuational thought are each exploring somewhat specialized as- 
pects of the field, and insisting upon special methods and concepts 
of limited applicability. That is to say, value theory may be in 
the condition of physical theory before Newton. A somewhat less 
clamant insistence upon one’s. own terminology and one’s own 
partial perspective, and a more humble desire to understand other 
perspectives and thereby attain codperatively a synthesis, might 
carry value theory several steps further toward the kind of 
agreement achieved in other fields that make their ultimate appeal 
to experience. 

(2) There is, finally, the major problem arising from the fact 
that many valuational expressions, including definitions, have an 
‘imperative’? or ‘‘normative’’? or ‘‘regulative’’ function. We | 
are kept from making an over-sharp distinction between value 
theory and the other sciences by the observation that the set of 
definitions adopted in any field whatsoever has in some respects a. 
normative or regulative character. The definitions regulate our | 
use of language, and since language has meanings, referential and 
operational, definitions guide the process of discrimination and 
manipulation of the subject-matter. The definitions of both the | 
‘‘normative’’ and the ‘‘descriptive’’ sciences are regulative not 
only in the sense that they guide investigation, but also in the « 
sense that the knowledge which they thus help us to obtain modifies 
our subsequent action when we attempt to apply this knowledge. 

But value theory would seem to perform the regulative function 
in rather a special way, which differentiates it from the other 
empirical sciences, in so far as they are cognitive rather than 


8In ‘‘Toward a Syntax of Valuation’’ (this JouRNAL, Vol. XLI, 1944, 
pp. 309-320), I have tried to suggest the form that such a set of definitions 
might take. 
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technological enterprises. The difference seems to consist in the 
fact that when we proceed from ‘‘pure’’ science to technology, 
or from a descriptive and analytical science of mores to ethics, an 
additional regulative factor comes in, or the regulative function 
is performed at a new level. The definition of the good has, to 
use C. L. Stevenson’s language, a ‘‘vital’’ or ‘‘magnetic’’ function 
which the definitions of a purely descriptive science of mores would 
not have. As Eliseo Vivas has put it, the moral situation requires 
that we must not only ‘‘recognize’’ certain values—as a purely 
descriptive science would do—but also ‘‘espouse’’ them. In tra- 
ditional language, the value definition when playing this réle 
prescribes an imperative; and this imperative, to impel us to 
action, must function ‘‘categorically.’’ 

A purely descriptive treatment of values—if one were possible 
—would account for the values that men experience, and the 
valuations that they make, without issuing imperatives either for 
the individual who is conducting the inquiry, or for other in- 
dividuals who are its subjects, except in so far as the definitions 
adopted would give direction to the process of inquiry itself. 
When a definition is functioning in a more ‘‘vital’’ way, however, 
the judgments that it makes possible cause us to stop inquiring 
for the moment and to act on the results of the inquiry: to espouse 
a value and start carrying out the means to its achievement. 
Just how this occurs is the crux of the ethical problem, and I shall 
not attempt to give a complete answer here. 

What I would like to suggest is that the act of valuational 
decision does not necessarily require us to look for any special 
‘‘emotive’’ or ‘‘persuasive’’ definitions of the good, apart from 
the most adequate cognitive meanings that would be turned up by 
a thorough descriptive and analytical inquiry into ethics and 
formulated by its definitions. The act of choice does not require 
a special definition of the good or right, but rather a special atti- 
tude toward a definition that might be ‘‘recognized’’ on cognitive 
grounds; this attitude is adherence to the definition as an instigator 
of commitment.‘ 


#It is, of course, true that an expression of the total ‘‘meaning’’ of an 
ethical term such as ‘‘right’’ or ‘‘ought’’ would contain a reference to its 
emotive or persuasive function; and such reference might well be included in 
the definition. This does not imply, however, that the term defined, or its 
definition, must itself be functioning with persuasive intent whenever it is used 
meaningfully, or that the persuasive function of the term is discovered by 
other than empirical means. It seems to me-that C. L. Stevenson, in his Ethics 
and Language, is confusing these points, and that the confusion springs from 
his basic concern with ethical ‘‘agreement’’ rather than ethical truth. Mr. 
Stevenson’s book, however, raises some very fundamental questions that have 
been generally ignored, and I can not hope to discuss it adequately here. 
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For example, three men may all use a definition of the right as 
that which produces the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
The first man, the descriptive student of mores, would use this 
_ definition simply as a tool of analysis. It is hard to see how the 
most detached analyst of conduct could get along without a uni- 
versalistic principle of some kind as defining the goal of many 
other persons, even though he refuses to adopt that goal for him- 
self. Such a man would ‘‘recognize’’ this definition, pay cognitive 
obeisance to it in his description of the action of the individuals 
he is studying, acknowledge its social effects—and nevertheless 
adopt for himself, both in theory and in practice, the principle 
that he will act only with regard to his own selfish interest. A 
second man may, unlike the first, acknowledge to himself that he 
ought to act in accordance with the universalistic principle, and 
notwithstanding, because of the weakness of the flesh, act just as 
selfishly as the first man: if our second individual were consistent, 
he would admit that he was a ‘‘bad’’ man. Still a third individual 
would both espouse the universalistic principle as his end, and 
act in accordance with it. Many of us at various times in our lives 
are mixtures of the three men. 

All the three men might arrive at the same set of definitions 
if they pushed their inquiries far enough. What we would have 
in this case would be the same definitions—or a sub-group of them, 
- namely, those setting an altruistic goal—functioning persuasively 
for the ‘‘moral’’ man and unpersuasively for the ‘‘immoral’’ man. 
The crucial problem for the moralist, then, does not center about 
the logical status of definitions but about the analysis of the moral 
struggle. In the case of our egoist, the problem would be to 
convince him that the espousal of the universalistic definition would 
serve to enlist his commitments and further his happiness more 
adequately than his espousal of an egoistic goal. If a man is 
an egoist to begin with, I see no way of weaning him from his 
egoism except by showing him that a larger egoism would involve 
self-transcendence: that to save his ego he must first lose it. The 
extent to which this can be done depends on the extent to which 
a moral order actually prevails in human life—and this is not a 
question that I shall prejudge here. 

However a more detailed analysis of the moral struggle might 
describe the process by which a reflective man comes to espouse an 
ethical goal, it seems undeniable that the espousal of a definition 
is not an act of sheer impulsiveness, of ‘‘emotive’’ or ‘‘persuasive’’ 
promptings alone. There is constant give-and-take between impul- 
sions and emotions, on the one hand, and empirical study of the 
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human situation—including the motivational make-up of man— 
on the other. 

Regarded from the standpoint of the individual who is trying to 
make a moral choice, the espousal of a valuation stating the prefer- 
ence of one particular goal over another may seem to be, at its 
decisive phase, an irrational act, a yielding to tastes and commit- 
ments at a level below reflective thinking. The element of truth 
in this view is that moral deliberation will not move us unless a 
dynamic connection has been established between our reflective 
activity and our springs of action. Without such a dynamic connec- 
tion, our deliberation will remain at the level of wish-fulfillment 
and fantasy: and there are day-dreamers in morals as elsewhere. 
But it is a peculiar property of man that he is able by appropriate 
discipline to establish such dynamic connections between his sym- 
bols and his acts, and to develop, within limits, the habit of guiding 
his action by reflection. The ‘‘emotive’’ capacity of a valuation, 
consequently, may be attached to self-knowledge as well as to 
sub-rational impulsions: the post-analytic impulsion may differ 
from the pre-analytic impulsion, and still may move us. 

~ The case is similar with respect to value definitions as distinct 
from valuations. The espousal of an ethical theory, including its 
defin!:ions, is an enlistment of the motivational forces in us, and 


_ not a mere process of cognitive verification. But the cognitive 


“study of the motivational and valuational process in man may 


' interact with the pattern of his commitments and change this 


pattern. That is to say, the empirical study of imperatives may 
modify the initial imperatives. Our tastes and our particular 
valuations may remain somewhat idiosyncratic. But a study of 
the nature of human needs, interests, and feelings may disclose to 
us certain general principles which are not idiosyncratic, and which 


~_May point us to common features of the human good. 





_- The conclusion is that value theory differs from some other 


empirical studies by including imperatives—drives, interests, satis- 
factions, sentiments, purposes, commitments—within its subject- 
matter, and in rather a special way. But whether it is regarded 
as a cognitive activity or as an instigator of commitments, value 
theory may be empirical in that it starts from observation of its 
subject-matter, and in that it submits its definitions to the control 
of this subject-matter. Consequently imperatives influence value 
theory at both ends. In view of the failure of anti-empirical meth- 
ods both in ethics and in other studies dealing with human ac- 
tivities, it would seem to be a promising working hypothesis that, 
however imperatives may be shown more precisely to enter theory, 
they get into it through the doors of experience, and not through 
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the sky-light of pure reason or intuition. The resulting theory, at 
any rate, is at least as tentative and hypothetical as empirical 
theory in other fields. There is, however, a great deal more to be 
said on this topic. 


Pamir Buar RIce 
KENYON COLLEGE 





FOR WANT OF REASON AND ETHICS ? 


TUDENTS of philosophy, especially in a land where concrete 
affairs dominate the mind (including a good section of the 
philosophical mind) as they do here, can find some employment for 
their talents in the present struggles between labor and proprietor- 
ship. Not only can they do this; if they do not, it seems unlikely, 
on the evidence now before the public, that a reasonable and just 
decision on certain matters of public importance will be reached as 
soon as it could be reached. This is because of defects in ration- 
ality or justice, or both, which are not defects of volition, we may 
suppose, but rather of education. Although ‘‘political science’’ is 
taught in nearly every college, and ‘‘social science’’ is taught even 
in the elementary school, and although the parties to the spectacular 
industrial disputes of recent months have probably undergone 
years of this teaching, the prospect for a critical and equitable 
resolution of their strife is just now very slight. It is difficult, 
on the other hand, to believe that men of philosophic acquirements 
would be so frustrated as are those who are carrying on the present 
struggles, or those who are talking of legislative fiats as a remedy. 
A nation so great in main force as we are, and yet so immature, to 
say the least, in self-understanding and critical attainment, is a 
remarkable spectacle. Our ethics is amateur and unrationalized ; 
our logic is little more than embryonic. Our intellectual sophisti- 
cation is far below that of the time of Jefferson, Hamilton, and 
Madison. Education, especially during this century, has subordi- 
nated all of these to a level now almost indiscernible. When they 
are needed most, in the history of America and the world, they 
are possessed least. 

The President has appointed ‘‘fact-finding’’ boards, but great 
objections are brought against the very idea of allowing the in- 
tended facts to determine, or even to be discovered. The parties 
are hostile to the idea of governing themselves by the facts in ques- 
tion. Even though the facts were to be ascertained, it is not sure 
what principles should be followed in passing judgment on the 


1The paper was written in the spring of 1946. 
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parties’ contentions. Probably it would be thought wlira vires 
to propound such principles—yet the facts by themselves certainly 
could not decide. It is not our practice in political affairs. to state 
the principles of a course of action or a policy: during the heyday 
of the ‘‘New Deal,’’ when many new departures were witnessed, 
there was no official proclamation, if even an acknowledgment, of 
the principles or theory governing these. Should we suppose there 
were none? In such case, impulse, animal faith, chance were our 
grounds. Or, if there was indeed a theoretic vision, a rationally 
justified program or principle, presumably the people were not 
thought willing to accept it, or capable of comprehending it. Any 
of these premises is a reproach to an enlightened people, and all 
of them are a peril to the world, when allowed to stand in a nation 
as powerful as we are. Not that the ‘‘New Deal’’ was behaving 
exceptionally; politicians sense that the public has little taste 
for theory, that it demands ‘‘facts’’—and the public amply con- 
firms this piece of intuition by stigmatizing anyone as a theorist 
if he talks much about an intelligible system of politics or eco- 
nomics, unless it happens to be someone of long ago, such as 
Jefferson or Hamilton, in which case veneration or partisanship 
prevails ‘sufficiently to allow some place for speculative ideas. The 
antipathy to theory is an antipathy to knowledge—that is, to 
wisdom, science, well-being—though it is, of course, quite unwitting 
and unintentional: the mark of immaturity and of a decided lack 
of education. But we think we have the utmost in education, or 
those who listen to the advertisements in which the heads and 
leaders of education indulge, think so. All of this is extremely 
ironical. 

It is not a matter of whether we want facts alone, and despise 
theory. The theory is really upon us, and governs whether we like 
it or not. What the United States Constitution sets down, what the 
state constitutions set down, what has been done in accordance 
with these, what has been left undone though permissible under 
them—all of this is full of implication, and not by virtue of facts 
alone but of theories. Moreover, it may be that what some of us 
demand is out of accord with the presuppositions of this system, 
while other things demanded and refused are well in accord with 
it. Nor is it a matter for judicial determination alone, if at all: 
the negotiations between the disputants, for instance, are not 
jadicial matters; yet what eventuates from these negotiations, or 
might eventuate, or should eventuate, is the seat of all the trouble. 
It is furthermore a matter of reason and ethics. The defect in 
these is cognate with the confusion and discord we are witnessing, 
and a precise indicator of them. 
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Is there not a tacit ethics underlying the facts which are to be 
sought by the appointed fact-finders? Is there not some kind of 
logical order in this ethics? Or is there disorder, contradiction, 
concealment, or a suppressed code which one or other of the 
parties can not suffer to be known? Are they afraid of the light? 
Do they suppose they can keep it out? Do they prefer fighting 
the trouble out rather than thinking it out? Or is all of the 
difficulty again this lack of sophistication, the educational em- 
phasis of rude fact and neglect of theoretic and ethical under- 
standing? Whatever the answer may be, that kind of under- 
standing can not be prevented and kept out, unless on the suppo- 
sition of universal conspiracy against it. The motive and direc- 
tion of life, perhaps even more the rigor of nature, block the pos- 
sibility of such a conspiracy, at least for very long. They also 
portend a time when the disputants will have to come out of their 
primitive hiding-places into the logico-ethical light. 

In one of the sharpest disputes, between the General Motors 
Corporation and the United Automobile Workers, it was admitted 
that the employer had earnings surpassing its competitors’ earn- 
ings; so this was a fact which did not require a board of inquiry 
for its discovery. Was it a fact signifying anything with respect 


- to a fair settlement of the dispute? The employer took pains to 


deny that it was; the union contended to the contrary. Their 
lights—logic and ethics—being insufficient for a solution, they 
drew apart and resorted to passive resistance, each party doubt- 
less expecting, however, that something embedded in the facts 
would presently emerge and vindicate its claims. This, if so, 
must have been something which an enlightened, rational policy 
would have discovered, and an ethical motive worthy of enlightened 
minds would have approved. So the parties’ failure, and their 
confidence in the justice of their respective cases, were strong 
evidence of deficiencies of a kind which keenly discredit one or 
both or else (which is very likely, in view of the great extent of 
this trouble in other fields of employment) discredit the education 
and true constitution of American life at present. 

The field of the numerous disputes evidently extends much 
beyond the parties themselves, since the Government quickly in- 
tervened and in many instances seized and operated the properties. 
Congress exhibited high concern, and itself fought again the 
same battle which had been fought by the employers and employees, 
showing also the same logico-ethical failure. If there is a third- 
party interest at stake, matters, are, of course, complicated still 
more. In such case we should expect the contending parties to 
have informed themselves well concerning this rival’s position and 
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rights, and we should expect the Government, and by all means 
public education, to have made clear the full nature and extent 
of these. Of course the third-party rights are vigorously asserted, 
in the name of the public—the employers have repeatedly appealed 
to the public, as if employer and public were in fact the same party. 
But when the Government spoke, in the name of the public, prescrib- 
ing terms of settlement, employers rejected its dictates. The failure 
of reason, ethics, and public authority is thus evidenced. 

‘ What are the premises of this rejection of the Government’s 
decision, by a party to such a dispute? That it is not a decision 
having legal warrant or compulsion—that the law is farther back 
and not truly expressed in such decision? That the law secures the 
employer in his determination to do business upon his own terms, 
so far as dealing with his employees is concerned? That, by a 
corollary or on other grounds, the law prohibits the Government 
to operate such a business unless in a great emergency such as war, 
and that the Government is prohibited from entering the business 
as a competitor? Or that the direction and spirit of the present are 
radically erroneous, under our law and system, and must be set 
back? ‘ 

If it is presumed that the Government’s findings are wrong, 
the consequence is evidently this: That the employer is free to 
make his own terms with his employees, and to close down his 
business if the employees will not agree to these terms... But the 
only condition in which he could do this with advantage would be 
that he was exempt from seizure and Government competition. 
Does he also presume this? If he does, it must be because of 
mystical faith in an order eclipsed by the ‘‘New Deal’’ but now 
to reappear, under which a man was free to employ another or not, 
and the other was correspondingly free to work or not, and govern- 
ment was without power to interfere. Our Constitution and ‘‘the 
American way’’ imply, or are, this—so we may gather from such 
argument as well as from the affirmations of numerous partisan 
spokesmen. But the Constitution and ‘‘the American way’’ also 
imply the right of workmen to affiliate—or at least they do not 
exclude such right; which in turn means their power to compete 
with employers for the rewards of the business. It is this that the 
employers deny. They believe that they are the sole custodians, and 
that the Constitution guarantees them an exclusive right. Surely 
they could not draw this idea frem the Constitution itself— 
rather the opposite. How they have got it, or whether they do in 
fact have it rather than strong hopes, sustained with great means 
for the employment of legal counsel to contend for them, is indeed 
a puzzle. Do they believe such a thing by virtue of something 
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very different from the Constitution, namely, inertia—the easy 
habit (idolum tribus) of supposing that what once is mine will 
always be mine, and not taking the trouble to think things out? 
Such a habit is encouraged by the general tenor of our life—our 
enthralment by facts, our distaste for critical reflection, our ultra- 
materialistic, unphilosophic education. 

The right to strike, though it is privately denied by some em- 
ployers, is recognized very widely, both by employers and public 
authorities, the latter including President Truman, who called it 
inviolate in his address of January 7, 1946. It is tacitly recognized 
in all labor contracts that include (as do many) a guarantee against 
strikes during the period of such contracts. Of course free men 
have this right. Even during the darkest days of the late war, 
when President Roosevelt recommended legislation to compel men 
to work at essential tasks, Congress strongly rejected the idea of 
denying such right. But the right to strike certainly has a 
correlative, the right not to offer employment. As no law compels 
a citizen to work for anyone, so none compels a citizen to employ 
anyone; and labor contracts again tacitly acknowledge such right 
by including a guarantee against its exercise through lockouts 
during the term of such contracts. During the war it was often 
said that the Government was compelling employers to employ 
union members whom they did not wish to employ, but that was not 
the case. The agency through which this was thought to be done 
was the National War Labor Board, but that board was only a 
fact-finding agency with power to recommend settlements of dis- 
putes, and it was sometimes defied. 

Suppose then, as we must, that labor is free to strike and em- 
ployers are free to shut down. If they are not going to exercise 
such rights or to be frequently tempted to do so, it is obvious that 
they will be obliged to bargain with each other, and obvious also 
that if they want to prosper, it behooves them to understand each 
other and to join their interests. But there is a deceptive alterna- 
ive to this. If one side is much more powerful, and if nothing 
outside prevents, it can prosper by keeping the other in a suppressed 
position. This was widely done, by the employer, until quite 
recent years. He was complete master. In some industries, and 
in many localities, he reigned like a feudal lord. The law, the 
conditions of life, the public opinion, were all in his favor. If 
men disliked his terms of employment, they need not work—so he 
might proudly and truly say to them—even though they might have 
worked for him ten or twenty years already. Of course they need 
not work for him; they could starve and freeze instead, being 
marked men and not wanted elsewhere. If they tried to dissuade 
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others, or if they made themselves very conspicuous, or could with 
the slightest pretext be accused of. breaking a law, the vast | 
authority of the police and the militia was quickly thrown against 
them. It was the national policy to keep the immigration gates 
open, and so we always had an abundant ‘‘labor supply,’’ just 
as we had an abundant food and fuel supply, one may observe. 
Certainly a man did not have to work, for he was free. But the 
alternative was starvation. The employer accumulated immense 
advantages, quite lawfully, to be sure. Quite lawfully also the 
employees have since advanced, through union of their strength. 
They are just now brought to a position where they can bargain 
upon terms of equality. The employer finds it exceedingly difficult 
to relinquish his old place as master, and difficult also to comprehend 
the Government’s withdrawal from his side. Were he trained 
to think reflectively, were his ideas of right and wrong and the 
destinies of life apposite to the times, or were it the case that 
we generally rationalized our acts and schemes instead of relying 
on force of some kind, he would not be the anachronistic spectacle 
that he is, and also we would not be going in want of quite so 
many things as we are right now. He would not be guilty of the 
slanderous nonsense that .men who have advanced the labor move- 
ment are revolutionists. These men are at any rate apace with the 
times, and to some extent they are makers of the times. If anyone 
is to be called a revolutionary now, it will have to be he who, like 
the retrospective employer, attempts to turn back the course of 
destiny, a course negatively determined, to some extent, by his 
_ own deeds. 

Now that the parties are brought to a position of equality the 
likelihood that they will disagree and cease to produce the things 
which we require somebody to produce is greatly increased. In 
a free competitive system this is nothing novel. It is only a 
balance of forces, perfectly allowable under the system. The only 
reason why it has not happened before to a noteworthy extent 
is that the parties were on an unequal footing, the employers 
uniformly having the advantages just noticed. But the balance— 
or stalemate, or moratorium—is very significant: it means that 
the free competitive system contains the seeds of its own undoing, 
or at all events that it is severely limited. But employers, de- 
fenders of ‘‘the American way,’’ patriotic but unreflective reaction- 
aries, have believed this to be an absolute (and they add, sacred) 
principle, and their rights under it unassailable. This belief was 
no doubt the ground of the General Motors Corporation’s rejection 
of President Truman’s proposals for a settlement of its strike. If 
such a belief were true, and if, further, the system precluded any 
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power in the Government to take charge or to institute rival 
operations, then all of us would be confronted by the starvation 
alternative, just as labor formerly was. 

It is difficult to comprehend the failure of either the ideo 
or the well established unions to realize this consequence. If stich 
a calamity were allowed, it would mean that government was a 
failure, that the employers and the unions were the true govern- 
ment, with power to strangle the country. Their lawyers know 
better than this, if the history of the Constitution and its interpre- 
tation by the Supreme Court may be taken as a guide. Both 
lawyers and clients must also know that the Constitution is de- 
rivative, and that the power from which it derives can remake it 
at pleasure, consequently that no injunction which might issue 
from a court allowing this suicidal condition could long stand. 
Correlative to the power of employer and employee within the 
political structure is another power, the political or public, without 
which it would be idle to have a government. This is so evident 
both in principle and in fact that no responsible citizen can be 
presumed ignorant of it. 

Then why do the employers and unions behave as if they were 
sovereign? Do they prefer fighting it out, rather than thinking 
it out? Have they even tried thinking it out? Or have they no 
serious care about the consequences to the public of their present 
course? They profess responsibility to the public, and go to 
pains to appeal their respective cases to the public; consequently 
we will not suppose they have no care about the consequences. 
If fighting is their preference, they must expect to be throttled 
by the superior power of the law and of public necessity. Were 
justice their desire, they would not reject the President’s proposal 
of impartial arbitration, as both have firmly done. Arbitration 
is a device which is used even in international law, and arbiters 
are bound to impartiality as are judges in the courts. So it is 
evident that the employers and the unions are motivated by some- 
thing else, something other than justice (in the open, impartial 
sense of the term). What that is must be a matter of conjecture: 
confidence that the law really does favor the companies, for ex- 
ample, and that when the law has finally been pronounced, after 
protracted litigation doubtless, it will vindicate the employer and 
put labor in its place; or, on the labor side, the confidence that law 
is fluid and that with enough solidarity labor can get what it wants 
and at the same time reinterpret or remake the law accordingly. 
Were the employer view, as here surmised, to prevail, labor could 
still overcome it by the solidarity of its power, and doubtless labor 
knows this. Perhaps such a triumph is labor’s implicit aim. In 
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fact, under a democracy, labor or any other element is entirely 
free to attain such an end, and only needs numbers to do it. 

The idea that it is vicious for labor unions to be strong—an 
idea which is privately held by many persons, and occasionally 
manifested openly by some—is an idea that we should not be free 
to affiliate, which in turn means that the freedom we cherish is a 
mistake. But this reductio ad absurdum aside, the expansion of 
union power is only a correlative of the expansion and especially 
the concentration of industrial power. It is also correlative to the 
expansion of communication and the mobility of life. Accordingly, 
if increase of union strength is a mistake, increase of industrial 
power is hardly to be approved, and the increased fluidity of affairs 
and of life must also cause misgivings in us. In fine, magnification 
and centralization of industry and commerce imply, in our system 
of life and government, the very growth of trade union power which 
some minds would quell if they could have their way. Probably 
it does not occur to them that in doing that, they would be undoing 
‘‘the American way’’ which they dearly esteem. But if they were 
accustomed to reflection in these matters (as they are in their busi- 
ness dealings), if they were trained in ethics and not just in 
commerce or getting ahead, they would be less liable, to say the 
least, to this frustration and disillusion. 

So we may suppose that the alternative explanation mentioned 
on an earlier page, that the present posture of affairs is a corrup- 
tion needing to be swept away, by strong measures, is not what the 
employers would adopt if they were more sophisticated. That is, 
they would not count on proving history wrong and setting back its 
course. Folly might do that, but not sagacity; and sagacity is not 
attained by disregarding its conditions, which include, in affairs 
of this kind, a considerable discipline in philosophy ; and philosophy 
has been left out, either because of misapprehension of it or because 
of the vanity of specious substitutes which a heedless education 
has installed. 

The signs are that employers are resolved to take the course of 
folly, and perhaps the unions likewise, submitting their difference 
to a struggle. In this the employers seem to overlook one thing 
which is evidently important, namely, the competitive right of 
labor. In ‘‘the American way’’ there is no guarantee that com- 
petition is to be between the owners or employers alone, or between 
the working-men, rather than between employers and employees. 
On the contrary, employees are entirely free to compete with em- 
ployers, and every wage rate is a result of their competition, unless 
in serfdom or destitution. If employers do not want this competi- 
tion, do they propose serfdom and destitution as an alternative? 
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Or perhaps an abrogation of the rights of non-employers? Or is 
it that they are so unaccustomed to thinking of matters outside 
of profit-making that here they are at a loss, not knowing where 
they are or what they do? 

But if the employees are free competitors with their employers, 
certain implications arise, of importance to the entire status of 
the two. So far as wages and what are called working conditions 
are concerned, there is hardly any question of this today. The 
implications extend further, and this is a reason for some of the 
current troubles. For example, it is the employees’ right to ask 
for a voice in the making of company policies—and, of course, the 
employers’ right to refuse it. But then we have another stale- 
mate or strike, and next either starvation in some form or else 
intervention by public authority. From this it is evident that if 
the free competitive system is to prevail, and not be superseded 
by socialism through strong necessity, the parties must agree 
between themselves. This they can not do if one of them tena- 
ciously believes that the law gives it superiority and if this party 
therefore insists on letting operations be at a standstill while it 
goes to court for vindication, leaving us to starve or to be other- 
wise deprived. Moreover, if this is the issue, the duty of legis- 
lators is rendered quite clear: either to allow the free competitive 
system to be eclipsed and socialism to replace it, or else to initiate 
law reforms which will remove all illusion or uncertainty concerning 
the superior rights of employers. It is clear also that if the at- 
tempt were made to recognize such employer rights, correlative 
annulment of the right of contract, on the part of employees, would 
have to be considered; which is to say, annulment of that freedom 
which all parties hold dear; and not for the sake, notice, of some 
conceivably more fundamental right such as security against crime 
or plague, but rather for the sake of according discriminatory ad- 
vantage to the employer class. 

Supposing it established that in a free society neither employer 
nor employee has rights denied the other under law, we see that 
their affairs are altogether subject to their joint determination. 
Consequently, the employees are then entitled to negotiate with 
the employer on company policies. Much more than this, we see 
that if the parties are to preserve their sphere, and if socialism is 
to be kept out, it greatly concerns them to look upon oné another as 
collaborators rather than antagonists. This, however, is no dis- 
covery, but only the citation of a reality which the habit of fighting 
it out rather than thinking it out has kept obscure. Automobiles 
are not made by men in offices or in banks alone, nor by the men 
at the machines alone, but jointly by them all; from which it 
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follows that their questions are joint questions. If the employer 
could be brought to see that the law is not a joker in his hand, 
and that he and his employees are one force, labor disturbances 
would greatly diminish if not disappear. The outcome of competi- 
tion can not be the ascendancy of either party, except at the cost 
of degradation of the other. It can not be starvation of the country, 
except at the cost of abolishing free enterprise. 

Some might think that the right of owners to own and to 
manage is tantamount to the ‘‘inviolate’’ right of employees to 
strike. Formally, this seems so. But if the exercise of such 
right means injustice, or what the other party believes to be 
injustice, then will follow strikes and the need of government 
intervention ; just as these follow if the other side, labor, takes an 
extreme view and wants to run the business. But some earnestly 
believe that in spite of legal guarantees, there is a precedence of 
talent and merit which is a clear fact of nature and upon which 
the greatest part of civilization depends, and which will be con- 
tradicted, to our loss, if the employer is not accorded certain 
absolute rights. This may be so. If it is, the right of labor to 
bargain with its employers is to that extent a limited right— 
contrary to anything, I believe, which our system of law will 
justify. At all events, if there is this disparity and if it ought to 
stand, as its partisans presumably believe, understanding would 
be greatly advanced if the law were to be made clear concerning 
it—a condition, doubtless, which would require radical changes in 
constitutional law by way of amendments such as the country 
would not stand for. 

There is, however, another solution. Labor is hardly so blind 
as not to see the place of technology and intelligence in running 
a business. When it protests against the ‘‘speed-up’’ or ‘‘stretch- 
out’’ or against long hours and no vacations, or when it wants the 
foremen to be on its side rather than the employer’s, it is not 
denying the natural prerogatives of intelligence, cleverness, or 
skill, on the part of the employer. It is only calling for what it 
believes to be justice. Is it justice then? Who shall say? If the 
parties do not want to quit the competitive field, leaving the Gov- 
ernment to take charge, they will have to answer this question 
themselves. If one of them believes he is justified in grinding 
the other down (heedless of the consequence to the general wel- 
fare), he must expect resistance, and take the risk of socialistic 
intervention. But if the two want to stay in business, free, obvi- 
ously they had better look seriously at the claims of each other. 
It is more important that the employer take pains to do this than 
that labor should, for labor can live just as well under a public 
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or socialistic system of industry as under a private, and the em- 
ployer can do nothing of that kind. If the employer has a good 
ease for not raising wages or making other concessions, he need 
only lay his cards on the table, including the one exposing his 
idea of fairness. From long habituation to mutual antipathy or 
suspicion, and to struggle and counter-struggle, the parties might 
expect to have difficulty in shifting over to the new habit of trying 
to achieve mutual understanding and of thinking it out instead 
of fighting it out. In time they might expect to see, on the 
other hand, all there is to see in the relationships of private in- 
dustry; and this would show them the way to retain private 
sovereignty there. All of them would become in some sense 
partners. The rights, duties, and rewards of all would be de- 
termined as in a partnership (rather than as in a truce between 
antagonists). Whether the $450,000 salary of the president of 
the General Motors Corporation would be justified in this way is 
a nice question. It is clear that fact, reason, openness, and 
mutual regard would have to determine all fundamental questions. 
It is very interesting, also, that the direction of our times is 
towards something of this kind; for what else is so gratifying 
to a reasonable and ethical mind as the contemplation of a system 
of enlightened justice in place of the fight-it-out, dog-eat-dog 
animus ? 

Had I no interest in ethics (other than the ethics of dog-eat-dog) 
and no interest in reason or philosophy, I would not be writing 
these (to a philosopher) rather obvious implications of public 
matters—I probably would be encamped on one side or the other, 
carrying on the fight, or at any rate on the sidelines watching and 
sympathizing. In such case, reason, ethics, philosophy, would no 
doubt be to me a tangle of ‘‘abstractions,’’ of the armchair and 
not of ‘‘reality,’’ hence not worth a serious man’s attention. 
When events drove me to grief or ruin, I would probably blame 
the communists or President Roosevelt, or the viciousness of men. 
That events came about according to analytically discoverable 
principles or laws, that ethics is a determiner or criterion of some 
events, that the whole affair is thoroughly intelligible, would not 
occur to me; or if it did and I took a notion to study the matters 
awhile, no doubt I would be led into ‘‘social science,’’ where I 
would be shown tabulations of troubles like these and would meet 
loose and incoherent doctrines well suited to bias me one way or 
the other or to make me a superficial, opinionated interloper. I 
would take satisfaction in the opinions of The New York Times, 
such as the following, stated in an editorial December 30, 1945: 
that there is no way of telling when profits are excessive, conse- 
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quently that any maximum which might be determined would be 
arbitrary; that competition between employers is the best way to 
settle the question of how high the profits should be; that profits 
are a reward for risks taken by owners and employers. Seeing 
a long letter from the General Motors Corporation’s attorney, 
nicely placed in columns alongside the editorial (though no letter 
giving the labor side), I might be strengthened in my opinions, 
especially on points such as the following: if General Motors were 
obliged to pay higher wages, its competitors would have to do the 
same, and since they could not equal General Motors’ scale, they 
would be driven out of business; wages must be determined by 
what the work is worth, not by what the employer is worth, and 
what the work is worth is to be determined by ‘‘true collective 
bargaining’’; wages must be determined ‘‘with due regard to our 
competitive system.’’ I would not understand, and might think it 
subversiveness, if I encountered someone who put forth the follow- 
ing in rebuttal: that in order to prevent the arbitrariness feared, 
in the rate of profits, it was most desirable that both parties fully 
and sincerely bargain the question out; that competition between 
employer and employee, or thorough canvassing and illumination 
of their respective contributions and deserts, ought to determine 
their rewards, rather than submission of the question to a com- 
petition with outsiders; that risks are by no means confined to the 
employer—the employees being subject to the risk of unemploy- 
ment (which they are far less prepared for than the employer) 
and also to the risk (not. suffered by the employer) of life and 
limb; that if it is true, as the General Motors attorney presumes, 
that an increase of General Motors wage rates would entail an 
increase in competitors’ rates, and if the competitors could not 
meet this increase, then General Motors would soon be able to 
realize the end sought in all competitive enterprise, namely, com- 
plete dominance; that what the work is worth (in a competitive 
system) is probably determinable, as the attorney says, through 
‘‘true collective bargaining’’—certainly not through untrue col- 
lective bargaining (which the unions often accuse the companies 
of )—but that this is not something for just one of the parties to 
define, nor is it always capable of producing a settlement unless 
the parties expand it into something more, bordering on partner- 
ship; and that a determination of wages ‘‘with due regard to our 
competitive system’’ will have to recognize the employees as com- 
petitors with the employers, able, therefore, to hold aloof and not 
do business, with shutdown and frustration as a consequence. In 
other words, a person not habituated to reflection, in accordance 
with reason and ethics, would be either the prey of greed and dogma 
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or else one stultified through inability to comprehend the enlight- 
ened and equitable alternatives; though possessing much ‘‘social 
science,’’ he could not be sure of himself and would have to resort 
to the argumentum ad baculum in an extremity, as we have wit- 
nessed on many recent occasions. 

Those who are chiefly responsible for the conduct of industry 
are nowadays men having what we still call education. If they 
had what alone deserves to be called education, in the general 
sense—enlightened minds, the governors of their conduct—they 
would scarcely be tempted into the folly of undermining their own 
house: If they hoped to continue the $450,000 salaries or even 
the $50,000 ones, they would know it could be done only by main- 
taining the present system—certainly not by capitulating to social- 
ism. They would have, in such matters, the same theoretic mastery 
which they are believed to have in business dealings—at all events 
they would have enough to avoid their own unwitting suicide. The 
Socratic dictum that knowledge is the ground of virtue was no 
better illustrated by Socrates than it is, contrapositively, by these 
parties today. 

Education, however, is as far from anything Socratic as the 
automobile factories and steel mills are themselves. All of us are 
consequently in a position much like these, driven by motives which 
are unexamined, towards ends which are’ unrationalized, never 
thinking, it seems, that some kind of destiny, or consequence, is 
out ahead, generated by what we do now, and that we may be 
caught unprepared and uncomprehending, like the industrialists. 
This is already the case with most, just as in the time of Socrates. 
I know of no genuine problems, that is, undetermined or unde- 
terminable implications, in the affairs of business proprietors and 
their employees, nor do I know of such problems in political affairs, 
national or international. I only know of the collision of partisan 
" interests, miscalled by the term ‘‘problem.’’ But it seems that there 
is, besides the partisan interests, another interest, capable of con- 
suming them all: war, bellum omnium contra omnes, Satan, die 
Welt als Wille. To this the alternative is certainly not obeisance, 
as taught by religions. The alternative is enlightenment and its 
reciprocal, highmindedness, today as in 399 B.C. This would not 
be so hard to comprehend, and the pain of failing to comprehend 
would not be what it is at this hour, if educators had leaned towards 
the side of Socrates instead (as they do almost altogether in our 
country) of the other way. 


Peter A. CARMICHAEL 
Louisiana State UNIVERSITY 
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The Macmillan Company. 1946. xii+ 513. $3.00. 


During the second world war a committee was formed, with 
Dean McConnell (Minnesota) as chairman, to organize for the 
Armed Forces Institute a program of courses in ‘‘general educa- 
tion,’’ to be offered after hostilities had ceased. The McConnell 
Committee directed that one of these courses should deal specifi- 
eally and exclusively with ‘‘religious and philosophical values,”’ 
and appointed a sub-committee under Chancellor Tolley (Syracuse) 
to prepare it. The Tolley Committee decided that a special text 
would be needed for the course, and the present Preface is the trade 
edition of that text. Chancellor Tolley explains the prescribed 
emphasis on ‘‘values’’ as imperative in view of ‘‘the present crisis 
of civilization.’’ Methodology, epistemology, esthetics are left 
out, in favor of the ‘‘more immediate problems.’’ Four members 
of The Tolley Committee became contributors, three of them ideal- 
ists (Hocking of Harvard, Blanshard and Hendel of Yale), and 
one ‘‘naturalist’’ (Randall of Columbia). 

In the first of the five parts, Mr. Hocking asks and answers 
the question, ‘‘What is Man?’’ This section is a plausible and 
stimulating exposition of the main issues connected with the ques- 
tion, except for a rather old-fashioned defense of purpose and 
purposivism. Man’s defining characteristic is his capacity to have 
aims. This, not so much his ability to think scientifically, is sup- 
posed to distinguish man from the sub-human animal, while his 
scientific intelligence is portrayed as tending to make his life 
trivial with curiosity about ‘‘pure quantities.’’ It makes him 
blind to the fact that ‘‘the most important truth about the world 
cannot be fully put into literal speech.’’ Thus are feeling, myth, 
and religion introduced as the imperatives of imagination and moral 
will, with their vital concern for the ‘‘highest truth.’’ The defects, 
even crimes, associated with the history of religion ‘‘are not the 
errors of religion.’’ They are ‘‘the errors of religious people and 
religious groups.’’ One wonders why the same gracious leniency 
was not shown science. Nowhere is it suggested that the errors 
of science are really the errors of scientific people and scientific 
groups. Part One would be a nice, short, general introduction to 
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philosophy (including, as it does, a section on standards of know- 
ing) were it not for this. false philosophy of science and the con- 
descension toward scientists implicit in it. The eyebrow of the 
majority of the young men of war, for whom this volume was 
originally intended, would only have arched at it, and they would 
(erroneously, to be sure) have suspected priestcraft at work some- 
where or somehow. 

However, religion gets a more adequate philosophical treatment 
in Part Four, by Mr. Randall. The personal and mystical in- 
dividualism in Mr. Hocking’s account, with its stress on inward- 
ness, is supplemented and rectified by Mr. Randall’s notion that 
‘fall. religion is rooted in social feeling.’’ Mr. Randall argues 
that what religion gives to men is not primarily knowledge or some 
superior brand of truth; it is salvation. Even a religious faith or 
set of religious beliefs is valuable primarily for its soul-saving 
efficacy which works by contagion, not for its ‘‘cognitive’’ or logi- 
cally arguable content. And this general position is not supported 
by a dubious spiritualistic world-view, to the fuller development 
of which Mr. Hocking turns in the fifth, and last, part of the book. 
(There, Mr. Hocking argues, in a Berkeleyan vein, that ‘‘the 
body is the mind made visible to others,’’ etc.) 

Part Two, though called ‘‘Personal Ethics,’’ is an excellent 
short introduction, by Mr. Blanshard, to general ethics. Impulse, 
act, end, attitude are nicely examined, in and out of the context 
of the types of ethical theory. Unfortunately, Mr. Blanshard 
concludes with some rather inept remarks about ‘‘proof,’’ contend- 
ing that you can’t prove the laws of logic or that you existed five 
minutes ago, etc. This is supposed to show, somehow or other, that 
final ethical pronouncements, such as that happiness is good, can 
be known to be true without proof. There are other such symp- 
toms, scattered through the book, that our authors are not method- 
conscious—they are on principle careless about the methodological 
distinctions between definitions, ‘‘protocols,’’ analytic and synthetic 
propositions, etc. (In fairness to them, however, it should be 
remembered that they were asked to soft-pedal such issues.) The 
result is not always as helpful as it might otherwise be, even for 
hoi pollot in ‘‘the present crisis of civilization.’? The philosophy 
of language (religious symbols, etc.) in Part Four comes closest 
to making explicit the functions of linguistic utterance, but even 
Mr. Randall makes a remark that he probably would want to 
qualify, namely, that there is no ‘‘literal’’ usage at all, not even in 
elementary factual or scientific description; these, too, according 
to him, are ‘‘symbolic’’—as if making literal sense means using 
iconic or pictographie signs that copy their referents, or as if 
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simple factual statement can not be literally significant because 
it involves perspective and abstractions—as all discourse certainly 
does. 

In Part Three, Mr. Hendel outlines ‘‘Social and Political 
Philosophy,’’ putting a sketch of Plato’s Republic into the context 
of a general discussion of citizenship, democracy, and contemporary 
problems. He concludes with an eloquent reminder of the fact 
that ‘‘the powers wielded by a government can only come from a 
social community that already exists’’ (italics in text), and the 
moral of this is clear for the world-community and government. 
As in the case of the American Commonwealth, whose government 
crystallized out of a growing esprit de corps between states, so 
for ‘‘one world.’’ These are simple, straight points calculated to 
answer, on the plane of theory, the politically urgent need of 
our time. 

The companion book of readings draws material from eighty- 
three people, including political rulers (Roosevelt, Hitler), fliers, 
journalists, poets, physicists, dramatists, ministers, radio-com- 
mentators, etc., besides some of the regulars in religious and 
ethical philosophy. These selections are conveniently grouped in 
accordance with the five-part scheme of the text. Short, helpful 
biographies of the above persons are appended. 

Books that are designed in the spirit and with the objective 
of this work are symptoms of the new upsurging current of the 
humanities. (Preface to Philosophy is, in fact, a text for a kind 
of humanities course.) It comforts a professor of philosophy to 
witness the power of the human spirit to take a stand for moral 
and religious understanding in a time when scientific intelligence 
is carving, with a possessive flourish, its initials on the forces 
of nature. But, in the crisis which Mr. Tolley mentions, there 
is the danger of leaning over backwards in favor of spiritual 
grandeur and metaphysical daring. One can agree with Mr. 
Randall that the middle twentieth century needs a new metaphysi- 
cal formulation, but if this is provided out of howsoever latent 
an antagonism for the ‘‘things that matter least,’’ such as 
methodology, the result is imbalance and pathology, though the 
aim may have been balance and the sanity of the middle way. 
Preface to Philosophy, while admittedly only a preface, was 
conceived nevertheless in a spirit of one-sided concern for spiritual 
values—those ‘‘things that matter most’’ and which Mr. Flewelling 
has, in a similar spirit, defended in his recent textbook having 
the quoted expression as title. However, the contributors to our 
Preface have, out of respect for John Doe and his fresh scars, 
tried fairly successfully to talk in a forthright way about very 
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important things. But to do this, perhaps even they noticed 
themselves having to lift the wool of a pet Weltanschauung from 
their eyes to see plain humane facts and to stress them. Evidence 
for their having whimsically sensed something like this is the last 
selection in the book of readings in, which Walt Whitman says 
that, underlying ‘‘Greek and Germanic systems’’ and Christianity 
and never mind what theoretical traditions, underlying all these 
conflicting speculations, is the simple divine fact of ‘‘the dear love 
of man for his comrade—the attraction of friend to friend, of the 
well-married husband and wife—of children and parents, of city 
for city, and land for land.’’ It seems so plain, at least to the 
reviewer, that a most urgent need of our time is to outline, or at 
least grope for, a way, a method, to give these simple facts a kind of 
theoretical interpretation or protection which does not vex the 
believer in them. And the method itself should be made explicit 
in our new philosophy textbooks, to give the reader a glimpse, 
e.g., of the way to arbitrate when metaphysician disagrees with 
metaphysician. In this light, a philosophy of the conditions of 
significant communication (and this will be much more than 
lexicographical or linguistic analysis in the ordinary sense) ap- 
pears in our time as an ever-indispensable concomitant of philos- 
ophizing in general. To be sure, any methodological ‘‘ preface to 
inquiry’’ which is not preceded or accompanied by creative in- 
quiry itself is not only worthless but impossible. Nevertheless, 
there is so much baffling (though certainly great) philosophical 
utterance of this sort already crowding in on us, out of the past 
and at present, that patient methodological analysis by sympa- 
thetic minds is still an urgent need, especially from the point of 
view of intelligent laymen who wonder how best to understand 
philosophy and philosophers. Philosophers who forget (or conde- 
scend to) this tend to needle John Doe into saying, in the words 
of Plato: ‘‘When you talk . . . a strange feeling passes over the 
minds of your hearers. . . . At the end of the discussion all their 
former notions appear to be turned upside down. . . . They have 
nothing to say in this new game of which words are the counters; 
and yet all the time they are in the right.’’ 
Sees Gismes Vine. C. ALDRICH 
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We regret to learn of the death of Morris Raphael Cohen, for 
many years Professor of Philosophy at City College, New York, 
and from 1938 to 1942 Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Chicago. Professor Cohen died January 28, 1947, in Washington, 
D. C., at the age of 66. 
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The new officers for the Association for Symbolic Logic are as 
follows: President, Ernest Nagel; Vice-President, S. C. Kleene; 
new members of the Executive Committee, Nelson Goodman and 
Max Zorn (all for a three-year term). 





As part of the Centenary Celebration of Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart in New York, there will be held a Conference 
on the ‘‘Contribution of Philosophy to World Co-operation,’’ Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947. At the morning session will be read two papers 
devoted to an examination of the history of the growth of philo- 
sophic ideas emphasizing the brotherhood of man, his common 
citizenship in the world, the universal basis of right in natural law, 
and the moral implications of political agreements and legal enact- 
ments, by Professor Vernon J. Bourke, St. Louis University, and 
Dean Richard P. McKeon, University of Chicago. 

In the afternoon there will be a panel and discussion devoted 
to an investigation of present phases of the problem of the contri- 
bution of philosophy to international co-operation. The follow- 
ing will participate: Charles W. Hendel, Yale University; Ross J. 
Hoffman, Fordham University; Charles H. McIlwain, Harvard 
University ; Bernard Muller-Thym, New York; Frederick Engel- 
Janosi, Catholic University; Heinrich Rommen, College of St. 
Thomas; Elizabeth G. Salmon, Fordham University ; John H. Ran- 
dall, Jr., Columbia University ; Kurt Riezler, New School for So- 
cial Research; Robert: C. Pollock, Fordham University; G. How- 
land Shaw, Washington, D. C.; Wilfrid Parsons, Catholic 
University ; Ignatius Smith, Catholic University; Moorhouse I. 
Millar, Fordham University. 





Professor Hans Reichenbach of the University of California at 
Los Angeles will be Visiting Professor of Philosophy for the spring 
semester of 1947 at City College, New York, and at Columbia 
University. 

Professor T. V. Smith of the University of Chicago will teach 
during the spring semester at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Philip Wiener of City College, New York, has received a grant 
from the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia to con- 
tinue work on Evolutionism and Pragmatism in the United States. 

Professor Lewis E. Hahn of the University of Missouri will be 
Visiting Lecturer in Philosophy at Princeton University for the 
spring semester of 1947. 











